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Every Other Sunday. 


Through seas of knowledge we our course ad- 
wance, discovering still new worlds of ignorance. 
‘Sir J. Davizs. 


GOD OF THE LIVING. 


Tuer Lord is in His holy place 
In all things near and far! 
Shekinah of the snowflake, He, 
And Glory of the star, 
And Secret of the April land 
That stirs the field to flowers, 
Whose little tabernacles rise 
To hold Him through the hours. 


He hides Himself within the love 
Of those whom we love best; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by Him possessed ; 
He tents within the lonely heart 
And shepherds every thought; 
We find Him not by seeking long, 
We lose Him not, unsought. 


Our art may build its Holy Place, 
Our feet on Sinai stand, 

But Holiest of Holies knows 
No tread, no touch of hand; 

The listening soul makes Sinai still 
Wherever we may be, 

And in the vow, “ Thy will be done,” 


Lies all Gethsemane. 
W. C. GANNneTT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT TO SANTA CLAUS. 
BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


Cosey interior, with lamps, pictures, etc. In 
rear, pile of sleds and other playthings. On table, 
stack of stockings with toys sticking from tops. Mrs. 
Santa Claus busy at table. Mr. Santa Claus sitting on 
couch. 


Mr. S. Now that the bundles are so nearly 
ready, I’ll lie down and take a cat-nap before I 
start. Don’t forget to wake me, wifie, at a quarter 
to twelve, so I can harness the reindeer and be 
ready to leave at the stroke of midnight. (As he 
is about to lie down, a knock is heard.) Who 
can that be, I wonder? 

(Mrs. 8. goes to the door.) 

Voice outside. Is this where Mr. Santa Claus 
lives, and is he at home? 

Mrs. S. Yes, come right in. (Hnter a flock 
of boys and girls im cloaks and mittens, stamping 
and puffing.) Sakes alive, where did all you 
children come from, and how did you get here? 

Jack. We came from »* and we 
slid down the Aurora Borealis. Let us get warm 
first, Mrs. Santa Claus, and then we’ll tell you all 
about it. I suppose I have the honor of address- 
ing the wife of our old friend? Ah! (He bows 
with hand on heart. She curtsies.) 

Mr. BS. 


Scene. 


all.) I’m right glad to see you, youngsters, but I 
must be off in about one jiffy; and, as you proba- 
bly know that sixty jiffies make a second, there 
isn’t time for much conversation. So I’ll leave 
you to visit with my wife. : 

Intile Flossie (holding his coat). Please, Mr. 
Santa, you mustn’t go off and leave us; for we 
expect to ride back in your sleigh. 

Tommie. ’Cause we can’t slide wp the Aurora, 
you know. Besides, I want a chance to drive 
Prancer and Dancer and Vixen and the others. 


* Insert local name. 


(rises, shakes hands with the larger. 
ones, tosses the little ones, and makes merry with 


I'll go without my presents this year if you'll let 
me drive. 

Jack. And we have a set of resolutions drawn 
up to read to you. See! (Unrolls a long strip 
of paper covered with writing.) 


Mr. S. Resolutions! Why, I’m not dead, 
nor have I resigned from office. What are they 
for? : 

Jack. Well,—ahem, ahem!—you see, we 


thought we’d like a few things different. 

Mr. S. Oho, aha! I begin to understand. So 
you want to give me some points on what an up- 
to-date St. Nick should be! Just like your 
sauciness, you young upstarts. If you don’t like 
my ways, there are plenty who do. Be off with 
you, and get home the best way you can. 

Inttle Flossie. Oh, dear Santa, don’t be cross. 
You never scowl when you have your picture 
taken, and I thought you were always laughing. 

Carrie. Won’t you at least read the resolu- 
tions? I copied them for Jack, and it took an 
awfully long while. 

Mrs. S. Yes, listen to the poor things. They’ve 
taken a great deal of trouble to write all this, and 
to travel so far to see you. 

Mr. 8. (takes the 
smothering a laugh). 


paper, frowning, but 
“ Thanks ” —“ apprecia- 


tion ” —“ affection ” —“ admiration” — all very 
fine. But where are the complaints? 
Susie. Jack was going to tell you those, for 


we didn’t want to hurt your feelings by putting 
them in writing. 

Mr. 8. (sarcastically). 
Jack. 

Jack. You've scared me so, that I’ve forgotten 
my speech, 

Clara. Yl tell you how it begins. 
respected and honored sir.” 

Jack. Ob, yes. ‘ Most respected” — 

Mr. S. There, there! Leave the adjectives 
shut up in your grammar. What next? - 

Jack. What next, Clara? Oh, I know. “We 
have come to protest against certain time-honored 
customs of yours.” 

Mr. S. Yes? What; for instance? 

Jack. First, allowing boguses. Why, at our 
Sunday School, every year since I can remember, 
a man has dressed up in a wig and false whiskers, 
and pretended he was you. Why don’t you come 
sometimes yourself? 

Flossie. And not. telling Fate your post- 
office address. I’ve written you three letters, and 
the postman brought back every one, and said you 
couldn’t be found. They had real stamps on them, 
too. 

Clara. And always waiting to fill our stock- 
ings till after we are asleep. I kept awake last 
Christmas till the clock struck three. And at 
four my sister woke me, and there the stocking 
was full; and I hadn’t seen you at all. 

Susie. And telling grandma to tell me you will 
fill my stocking with sticks if I don’t pick up my 
playthings every night. 

Charlie. And telling my mother to tell me 
that you'll put corn-cobs in my stocking just be- 
cause I don’t come straight home from school. 

Richard. And sending funny rhymes to the 
papers about the boy that goes to Sunday School 
only a month before Christmas, ’cause all my 
folks say that means me. ; 

Mr. S. (who has been laughing immoderately 
all the time). I plead guilty to every charge, 
and hereby promise not to do so again (all look 
brighter) until next time. (Faces fall.) And 
now it’s my turn to make some suggestions about 
a few of your “time-honored customs,” as you 
expressed it. Do you see those books? (Points 
to @ shelf full of ledgers.) In those I have a 
record of all the naughty things you’ve done since 


How kind! Proceed, 


“ Most 


last Christmas. If I weren’t the tenderest-hearted 
old fellow in the world, not one of you would 
have a visit from me to-night; for I’m paid only 
for giving to good children. I have to draw on 
my own bank account for the bad ones, and I 
expect soon to become bankrupt. I'll read you 
afewitems. (Zakes down book and scans pages.) 
J is for Jack: “Lies abed late, forgets to bring 
in kindling, plagues the baby, never wipes his 
feet, keeps his hat on in the house, doesn’t even 
know where the history lesson is, to say nothing 
of studying it.” Want any more, Jacky? There 
are a dozen pages or 80. 

Jack. Oh, no, please stop. I know I don't 
deserve one thing. 

Mr. 8. Here’s another volume. F is for Flos- 
sie. Not very much here, but it says she cries if 
she has to go to bed in the dark, and teases for 
cake between meals, and screams when her hair 
is snarly, but begs her mother not to cut it off. 

Flosste. You won’t have those on your book 
next year, Mr. Santa; for I’m getting to be a big 
girl now. 

Mr. 8S. While we’re about it, I’ll look for C 
for Clara. Yes. “Bites her nails, hates to mend 
her stockings, has to be told to practise, parades 
around in her mother’s best gown.” Bad, bad. 
What have you to say, Clara? 

Clara. Nothing, only I won’t do it again, 
unless I forget; but my forgettery is ever so much 
better than my memory. 

Mr. S. Plenty more material here. 
read about you, Sammie? 

Sammie. Oh, no! 

Jack. Yes, he might as well take his turn as 
the rest of us. 

Mr. S. “Sammie. Scuffs his feet, never washes 
his hands before meals unless specially requested, 
puts his elbows on the table, walks in front of 
people, has to stay after school every day.” I 
don’t wonder you try to hide, Samuel. And here 
is Richard’s page. 

Richard. I think.your reindeer are running 
away, Mr. Santa. 

Mr. 8. You can’t. divert me that way, young 
man. Right on this page are the words, “Richard 
has run away: went fishing instead of to school.” 

Richard. Oh, yes. And if you could only 
have seen the bi phiee string of trout J ack and I 
got! 

Jack. Please; 
home. 

Mr. S. You don’t care to stay so long as you 
did that day, eh? Have you had enough of these 
ledgers, children? 

All. Yes. 

Mr. 8S. And do you think you can Aloe me 
some of my faults unmolested since I haye over- 
looked so many of yours? 

All. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. S. Then if you want a ride home, help 
pack the sleigh with these traps, and stow your- 
selves into whatever space is left. (Hach child 
seizes a bundle and hurries through the door, 
‘bidding Mrs. S. good-by in passing. She stands 
at the window, waving hand to them as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


Shall I 


Mr. Santa, let us start for 


ROOM AT THE TOP. 


NEVER you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won’t tell: 
The work is the work for all that 

To him that doeth it well. 


Fancy the world a hill, lad, , 
Look where the millions stop: 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad. 
There is always room at the top. 
Selected. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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THE WOOD-MOUSE. 


Do you know the little wood-mouse, 
That pretty little thing, 

That sits among the forest leaves 
Or by the forest spring? 

Its fur is red like the chestnut, 
And it is small and slim. 

It leads a life most innocent, 
Within the forest dim. 


It makes a bed of the soft, dry moss, 

In a hole that’s deep and strong, 
And there it sleeps secure and warm 
_ The dreary winter long; 
And, though it keeps no calendar, 

It knows when flowers are springing, 
And it waketh to its summer life 

When nightingales are singing. 

Mary Howirr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
' WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


HEN Christmas comes, and long before it 
arrives, there are spicy odors wafted 
from the kitchen, and vanishing visions 

of cakes, puddings, and pies, that betoken a 
goodly feast in the near future. 

The first Christmas mentioned in the annals 
of the South was one long to be remembered 


from the fact that it was the time when the brave. 


Pocahontas saved Captain John Smith from the 
cruel Powhatan. 

In the sunny South, where the skies are so 
deeply blue, the air balmy and redolent of the 
breath of millions of roses, the gardens rich with 
their masses of pink, white, and golden chrysan- 
themums, and the orchards bending beneath the 
weight of luscious oranges, it is hard to realize 
that Christmas is at the door. 

In Florida, fireworks of all descriptions gleam 
and glow, sparkle and bang, till one is ready to 
imagine the Day of Independence has arrived, and 
Christmas is a dream of the past. 

Christmas in the West Indies is always well 
observed. On this happy morn, instead of the 
Northern ice and snow, you will find a torrid 
atmosphere with the thermometer ninety degrees 
in the shade, orange groves, waving palms, and 
fields of sugar-cane on every side. 

Whites and blacks intermingle freely... The 
question of color never seems to mar the festivi- 
ties. 

In Lima, Peru, Christmas makes its appearance 
in midsummer; but there is never any Santa 
Claus. 

In the great park there is a magnificent foun- 
tain, decorated with lions, griffins, and angels, 
and surmounted by a statue of fame. Hundreds 
of jets of water are playing day and night. The 
whole square is paved with white cobblestones. 

Here, on Christmas Eve, strangers from all 
quarters of the globe may be seen enjoying the 
novel sights and listening to the fine music dis- 
coursed by the various bands. Every grade of 
society can be found. The bewitching sefioritas 
promenade with their escorts, who delight to fur- 
nish them with samples of the delicious sweet- 
meats sold on every hand. 

Flowers and perfume, lights and music,— so the 
night passes, until the mystic hour of midnight 
is sounded by the great silver bell of San Pedro, 
tolling in tones the sweetest one can ever expect to 
hear this side of the pearly gates. The music is 
hushed : there is a sudden stillness among the revel- 
lers. Then the“ faithful,” with uncovered heads, 
kneel, and, making the sign of a cross, whisper 
softly, “ Aye Maria,” 


In all the churches there are songs of rejoicing, 
to welcome the advent of the Saviour of the world. 
Two low masses follow the high one, and the 
religious services for that Christmas are ended. 

In Paris the religious part of Christmas is 
almost lost sight of; but the taverns are full of 
noisy revellers, who find this time a good excuse 
for their drunken frolics. 

Out in the country, however, it is quite differ- 
ent. About the middle of the night the ringing 
of the distant church bells arouses the families 
who have been sitting round their hearths, doing 
their best to keep awake. Out they go, some- 
times with the rain pouring in torrents on their 
devoted heads. 

If the weather is pleasant, there will soon bea 
crowd — men, women, and children — walking in 
single file in the narrow paths illuminated by huge 
lanterns or large oil-paper stars carried on poles 
by the children. They file off into the churches, 
where there is an abundance of light and music. 

When the midnight mass begins, it is not who 
can sing the best, but who can rival his neighbors 
in volume of sound. Generally, they have three 
masses, and remain through them all. Then, 
wearied with their unwonted exertions, they re- 
turn to enjoy a feast held in some tavern or eating- 
house, consisting chiefly of pork, sausage, and 
blood pudding. 

When Christmas comes, each country will cele- 
brate the day according to its own peculiar ideas 
of joy and happiness; but there will be in every 
land gladness, all because a little baby came to 
the world hundreds of years ago — the Christ-child, 
Jesus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN OYSTER BABY. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


be “HE entire coast margin of South Carolina, — 


' except the immediate ocean shores, is in 

the main well provided with natural beds 

of oysters. These beds are strangely unlike the 

beds occurring naturally further northward, since 

in great part they are here found skirting the 

shore in fringing tidal reefs, living as much of 
their life in the air as in the water. 

Often, at low tide, the oyster ledges appear to 
the eye curiously like a low hedge of frosted 
herbage, grayish-green in color. A nearer view 
discloses branching clusters or clumps of oysters, 
densely packed together, whose crowded individ- 
uals now become modified or distorted, according 
to their position in the cluster. The individuals 
that cap the cluster project upward like flat-tipped 
fingers, slender, narrow, and long, whose shape 
has given them throughout the South the names 
of “ cat tongues” “raccoon paws,” or “ raccoons.” 

In many localities the raccoon ledges, continuing 
for ages to encroach upon the stream bed, have 
formed vast oyster flats, acres, sometimes miles, 
in extent. In the stream bed, or, indeed, below 
the low-water mark, oysters are rarely found, and, 
whenever found, are to be regarded as having 
fallen from the neighboring ledges. 

Raccoon oysters, in their physical character, 
have grown in bunches, clumps, and interlocked 
colonies, with manifest purpose. To grow in 
clusters was the oyster’s successful expedient in 
its struggle for survival. Grown in clusters, 
in the first place, the oyster is less apt to sink in 
the stifling mud than if separate. The raccoon 
anchorage, moreover, is apt to be a firm one, at 
the same time holding the individuals as high up 
from the mud as possible. Equally important is 
the function of the cluster in allowing the greatest 
possible number of oysters to survive in the small- 
est possible surface space. 


In the matter of anchorage the oyster has 
certainly proved very adaptable. Every oyster of 
a raccoon reef owes its position in life to its 
ancestor. When in its swimming stage, every 
natural “object stood in its way: they alone ex- 
tended a friendly shell for it to cleave to,— they 
who in their turn were fastened to their ancestral 
shells, and so back indefinitely. In no place, 
perhaps, may this interesting study be better made 
than in South Carolina. Eight superincumbent 
generations have been counted upon a single 
shell. 

No sooner are these tiny creatures free from 
their mothers than they assume the most active 
state of life and motion, dancing and gyrating up 
and down in concentrated columns, as midges play 
in the evening sunbeams. Under the lens of the 
microscope, you will see how exquisitely these 
little fellows are fashioned. A pair of tiny shells, 
the exact counterpart of those of the maturer 
oyster, enclose the yet rudimentary organs, while 
affixed to the mantle is a kind of tiny coronet 
composed of minute, hair-like appendages,— cilia. 
The violent and ceaseless vibrations of these living 
paddles serve to row the infant oyster rapidly 
from the place. 

Should it become the destiny of one of these 
fragile beings to become a steady, well-behaved 
oyster, it finally settles itself on some suitable 
resting-place, to which it makes itself fast, as we 
have clearly shown, by the undervalve, or shell. 
The bristle-like oars of cilia, no longer of utility, 
disappear; and, now a permanent fixture, the baby 
oyster begins to grow. At about a fortnight old, 
it ig not bigger than a fair-sized pin’s head, and at 
three months about that of a split pea. Having 
attained a year’s growth under favorable condi- 
tions, the young oyster will become as large as an 
ordinary half-penny, while at four years’ growth 
they are considered marketable. 

The oyster gatherers call baby oysters the 
“spat,” and the tiny fellow is quite an epicure in 
its feeding, preying almost entirely upon the 
minute, lowly organized plants that float or swim 
in its neighborhood. With shell slightly opened 
and with the dark-colored sensory margins of its 
mantle protruding, it draws into its shell a nar- 
rowing, food-bearing water current. At once it 
draws in the current, carefully screens out the 
minute food particles, and passes out a stream of 
filtered water. It avoids, if possible, ingesting 
sand or mud. The plants selected by the infant 
oyster for food are unlike any other plants, as 
they are encased in a pair of saucer-like glassy 
shells, fitted one to the other like the lid of a pill- 
box. These glassy cases of the minute plants 
appear in no way to inconvenience the baby 
oyster’s digestion. 


DON’T HURRY. 


OHN WESLEY, who was one of the busiest 
J of men, once said of himself: “Though I am 
always in haste, I am never in a hurry.” Dr. 
Franklin counselled everybody to “take time for 
all things; great haste makes great waste.” It is 
never healthful to be in a hurry. Locomotives 
sometimes run for short distances a mile a minute; 
but they cannot often do so for long distances 
without coming to grief. Express railway stock 
endures for a much shorter time than that used 
for slower traffic. The law is said to be almost © 
universal that intensity and duration of action are 
inversely proportional. The nervous system of a 
human being is no exception to the law. Thou- 
sands of men, in their anxiety and hot haste to get 

tich, are ruined every year. 

Dr. Witiam Marruews. 
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DOING WITHOUT IT. 


I’vz found some wisdom in my quest 
That’s richly worth retailing ; 

I’ve learned that when one does his best 
There’s little harm in failing. 


I thought to gather wealth untold, 
And made my boast about it; 

My wit and toil bring little gold, 
But I am rich without it. 


I said, “ The world shall hear my name, 
And down the ages shout it! ” 

I shall not win the bauble fame 
I’m just as great without it. 


I thought to know philosophy, 
And teach the world about it; 
My plummet will not sound the sea, 
My ship sails on without it. 


Another thing I’ve had to prove, 
Though much I used to doubt it; 

One can’t be sure of human love, 
But one can live without it. 


I saw the world with wrong o’ergrown, 
And bravely fought to rout it; 

Some age will see it overthrown, 
So I can die without it. 


I may not reach what I pursue, 
Yet will I keep pursuing; 
Nothing is vain that I can do, 
For soul-growth comes of doing. 


But wherefore tell you what I know, 
Since you will not receive it? 
When you have lived and learned, I 
trow, 
You're certain to believe it. 
Cuar_tes G. AmEs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHICK-A-DEE-DEE-DEE. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


HOEVER heard of a boy or 
girl who didn’t love the little 
chickadee, that dainty little 

fellow who wears the shining black 
cap and the dear little black bib tucked 
under his chin? He wears a dark gray 
coat and a gray vest on his plump little 
breast. Oh, he’s a dainty gentleman, 
he is! 

Sometimes he is called the “ Black- 
capped Titmouse,” and is heard to call 
“Sweet Willie” in a low, plaintive tone. 
Chickadee is sure to come with the snow- 
flakes. 

May I tell you what Johnny and Dor- 


( Ie 
0 


READY! 


othy did one day? They love the 
birds; and, when Christmas came, they hung little 
pieces of fat and suet on the Norway spruce-tree 
in front of the dining-room windows for chicka- 
dee’s Christmas dinner, but no chickadee came. 
One morning in January with the coming of the 
snow the children heard a merry ‘‘dee! dee! 
dee!” They ran to the window, and there on 
the under side of a bough of the spruce-tree was a 
dear little chickadee. He was hanging on with 
his little claws, looking at the twigs with his little 
eyes shining like beads, and picking at the knobs 
with his sharp black bill. 

“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, I have found something,” 
he calls; and his companion comes flying fast to 
enjoy it with him. The snow and sleet had made 

thick crust on the suet hanging there, and 
covered the boughs with ice. ‘Dee-dee-dee, I’ve 
found something,” again calls the chickadee. 
Other chickadees hear the call, and come flying fast 
to see what has been found on the spruce-tree. 


How Dorothy and Johnny wondered if the 
little things could break through the hard crust of 
ice and find the suet! But the wise little chicka- 
dees knew how! They found a few twigs that 
would bear them up, just under the branch where 
a big piece of suet was tied on; and each took his 
turn picking away at the bough, pulling at the 
string, knocking off little bits of ice, and earning 
his breakfast. 

When one had been eating long enough, the 
others cried out, ‘‘ You have had enough: it is my 
turn now,” and drove him off. Then another 
took his turn, and another, and so on till all were 
fed. All the morning long Johnny and Dorothy 
watched the chickadees eating their suet break- 
fast. 

One day, when Johnny and Dorothy were walk- 
ing in the woods, they saw two chickadees hard at 
work, flying in and out of aholeinatree. It was 
a deserted woodpecker’s hole; and the chickadees 


were clearing it out, getting it ready to make a 
chickadee’s nest. 

The children watched a few minutes, when ou 
of the hole came father chickadee with his mouth 
full of little bits of wood which he spit out close 
by thetree. But, ah! what did dainty little mother 
bird do when she came out of the hole with her 
mouth full of bits of wood? Throw them out 
close to the tree where they were to build thei 
nice cosey nest? No, indeed ! Notshe! The neat 
little chickadee flew each time to the limb of a 
tree near by, then emptied her mouthful. 

Dorothy and John watched them at their house- 
cleaning for half an hour, then went to school to 
tell what they knew about chickadees. 


There is @ property in the horizon which no 
man has, but he whose eyes can integrate all the 
parts,— that ws, the poet. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SNOW-MAN. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE, 


A sNow-Man stood in a boy’s front yard, 
And gazed with an icy stare; , 
His eyes were coals, and his nose was hard, 

And the frost was on his hair! 


He was so cold that he couldn’t walk, 
So he stood quite still all day. 

As I passed, I thought I heard him talk, 
And I paused to hear him say, 


« Although I’m cold to my marrow bone, 
_I feel, around my belt, 
Where the sun upon my waist has shone, 
As if I should surely melt! 


“Tm losing weight ’most every hour; 
And now I stand in dread, 

That, if the sun shines with such power, 
I soon shall lose my head. 


“Ah me!” he sighed: “I felt it then, 
That most alarming pain. 

*Tis prevalent "mong snow-made men, 
This water on the brain! 


“Alas, alack!” and a coal-black tear 
Ran down his pallid cheek : 

“JT fear that a sunstroke now is near, 
My knees are very weak!” 


Just then the boys came with a shout, 
And made the snow-man smile, 

By patching him to make him stout, 
And dressing him in style! 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE ROYAL MINT, LONDON. 
No. IV. Seen and Heard in Europe Series. 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


Y the irony of fate the Royal Mint, on 
Tower Hill, London, occupies the 
site of an old abbey of the Cis- 

tercian monks whose gospel was poverty 
and the avoidance of all splendor in their 
churches, they using neither gold nor silver 
crosses even therein. : 

A written order from the Deputy Master 
of the Mint gained us admission to this 
sentinelled, policed, and barrack-like build- 
ing where the coin of the realm is made. 
The different steps in the making of these 
coins are most interesting to witness. 

The metal to be coined comes to the Mint 
in the form of ingots, gold ingots weighing 
about 180 ounces, silver ones considerably 
more. Lach ingot is first assayed,— that 
is, its purity is tested, weighed, and the 
result recorded. Then it goes to the melt- 
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CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 


ng-room. 

Though each metal, of course, has its alloy of 
copper adjusted to a different standard,— namely, 
22 parts of pure gold to 2 of copper, 222 parts of 
silver to 18 of copper, 95 parts of copper, 4 of tin, 
and 1 of zinc f »r bronze coinage,— yet the casting 
and coining processes of gold, silver, and bronze 
are essentially alike. For the sake of clearness, 
however, we will take silver coining as an example. 

The silver, together with its alloy, is put into a 
mixed clay and graphite crucible holding 3,000 
ounces, and dropped into one of the coke furnaces 
of the melting-room. When molten hot, a crane 
lifts it upon an apparatus waiting to receive it. 
The boiling metal in the red-hot crucible emits a 
beautiful blue flame as the workman briskly stirs 
it with an ironrod. The apparatus tilts the cru- 


cible, and the metal runs into a series of moulds 
which are so well oiled the metal and the mould 
cannot mix, and which run on a carriage beneath. 
The bars thus formed, and whose ragged edges 
are smoothed by a revolving file, are 12 inches 
long and three-eighths of an inch thick. A piece 
is chipped from one of them, and, if found of the 
required fineness, the bars are sent to the next 
department. 

This is the rolling-room. Here the bars are 
repeatedly passed between steam-driven, adjust- 
able cylinders, and rolled into strips called “ fillets.” 
As their thickness becomes reduced, the rollers are 
brought closer and closer. As the bars grow 
longer, they are cut into several lengths, and, to 
remove the hardness caused by the pressure, they 


are annealed; that is, softened by heat. After 
passing through the exquisitely adjusted finishing 
rollers, these “fillets” do not vary in any part 
more than the ten-thousandth part of an inch. 
The strips are next drawn between steel dies which 
reduce them to the exact thickness of the coin 
intended. A trial blank is cut from each “ fillet”; 
and, if their separate weights vary less than 
one-eighth of a grain, they go to the cutting- 
room. 

Here these fillets, four feet long and twice the 
width of a shilling, are placed in a cutting machine 
and passed beneath two punches over holes the 
size of the coin. Descending with irresistible 
force, the punches cut the ‘‘ blanks” of the coins 
out of the strips, The blanks fall through a tube 
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into a pan, and what is left of the strips is sent 
back to the melting-room to be again made into 
bars. Three hundred shillings are made in an 
hour, two blanks being simultaneously cut. In 
larger silver coins, only one blank at a time is cut. 

In order to mill or raise the edges of the coins 
for the protection of their faces, as well as to 
round them perfectly, the blanks are pressed edge- 
ways between the two circular steel plates of the 
marking-machine, six and seven hundred. edges 
being hourly produced. 

Next comes the annealing-room, where are sey- 
eral furnaces. Here the blanks are emptied from 
bags into iron trays, placed in long, deep ovens, 
and, when sufficiently baked and softened, poured 
into perforated trays, and sent to the wash-room, as 
it might well be called. 

Here the blanks are thrown into a tank of cold 
water that angrily hisses and splutters as the hot 
metal touches it. A dilute sulphuric acid bath is 
then given these blanks, which removes the copper 
from their surfaces. They are then very carefully 
dried in hot beechwood sawdust, and then, finally, 
redried in an oven heated above boiling-point. 
The blanks, with a beautiful bloom upon their 
faces, are now ready for the die to be cast to make 
them perfect coins. 

In the press-room, where they next go, an 
attendant pours these blanks into a small “ shoot,” 
where they drop onto a sliding plate and are con- 
veyed into a collar. The blank rests between two 
dies bearing the obverse and reverse of the coin 
which receives the impression as the screw turns 
round, and presses the two dies forcibly toward 
each other. The coin’s edges come in contact 
with the lettered sides of the collar, and whatever 
letters they contain appear upon the coin. This 
lettering is done to prevent the clipping of the 
money. 

The finished coins are now weighed in a wonder- 
ful automatic balance. Short weights fall into a 
drawer on one side, correct weights into the mid- 
dle drawer, overweights into the drawer on the 
other side. 

Every year the “ Trial of the Pyx” takes place, 
the pyx being the chest containing the sample 
coins. This pyxing consists in taking from each 
bag a certain number of coins for samples and 
giving them a final examination by weight and 
assay. This testing is performed by a jury of 
freemen of the Goldsmiths’ Company in the 
presence of the Queen’s or King’s Remembrancer, 
and the jury’s report is laid before the Treasury. 
Excepting certain coins averaging 945 in the 
Netherlands, the English standard, 925, of silver 
averages the highest in the world. 

The Royal Mint levies a seigniorage — that is, a 
certain toll—on all bullion brought to it to be 
coined, that not only defrays its expenses, but brings 
the Mint a handsome revenue also. This Mint sup- 
plies the entire empire with coinage except Aus- 
tralia, which has mints in Sydney and Melbourne, 
and India, that has Mints in Calcutta and Bombay. 

‘The Royal Mint, London, not only manufact- 
ures coins, but it also strikes thousands of medals 
yearly for the’ War Office, Board of Trade, the 
University of London, the Royal and other so- 
cieties. 

The Mastership of the Mint was held by the 
great mathematician and philosopher, Sir Isaac 
Newton, from 1699 to 1727, and by the great 
astronomer, Sir John Herschel, from 1850 to 
1855. But in 1870 the Mastership of the Mint 
ceased to be a separate office; and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by virtue of his office, became 
Master, with the Deputy Master the principal ex- 
ecutive officer. 

The workmen in the operative een of 
the Mint are said to earn about twelve dollars, in 
our money, per week. They enter the service 


when boys, and stay there, if they choose, their 
entire working lives, if they prove trusty. No 
one is accepted there as a new employee after 
sixteen years of age. 

Every possible precaution is taken by the au- 
thorities to guard them against possible theft. 
Each room is under a separate official, without 
whose assistance in the unlocking of doors no 
employee can leave the Mint; for here are tempta- 
tions which, perhaps, nature cannot always master 
or forbear. 
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Truth is the daughter of Time. Mazzint. 


JACK) FROST. 


Hz»’s taken a nip at the salvia bush, 
Its flower is_turned to black; 

He blew a breath on the hollyhocks, 
Their bloom will never come back; 

He danced in the meadow all night long, 
And turned it a rusty brown; 

And now do you'see? he’s:touched the trees, 
And their leaves are straying down. 


But still he is trying to make amends, 
If you'll only stop and think, 

He turns the rippling little pond 
To a shining skating-rink; 

Then fills the air with a tingle keen 
Which sets the girls and boys 

With beaming faces and rosy cheeks 
All crazy,for winter joys. 


He softly covers the window-panes 
With sketches rich and rare 
As ever with dainty paint and brush 
An artist could picture there. — 
And go, though the merry birds are flown, 
The song of the stream is lost, 
And summer is hiding far away, 
We'll try to forgive Jack Frost. 
Selected. 
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JIMS TEMPTATION. 
BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


URRAH!” cried Jim. 

Oh, you needn’t hurrah,” eaid his 

mother. “I’m sorry enough to keep 
you away from school. But there’s no help for 
it. This dress must go home.” Jim repressed 
his joy. Yet could he help feeling glad? It was 
such a lovely morning,—an ideal May morning. 
There had been three days of rain, but to-day the 
sky looked, as Jim said, “as if it wondered what 
clouds were”; and he had wished the school-house 
amile away. Then his mother had told him he 
could: not go to school at all that day. He must 
take home, to a farm-house at least two miles off, 
the little dress she had finished making. And he 
had cried, “ Hurrah!” 

He set forth joyously. - His way took him 
through a wood, across a swollen brook, and over 
some large meadows. He whistled, he ran, he 
stopped occasionally to turn heels over head, in 
the gayety that the unexpected little holiday gave 
him. 

“T wish there were no school after the first of 
May,” he said to himself. “I don’t think there 
ought to be.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when he reached 
the farm-house. Good Mrs. Brown gave him a 
large slice of bread and butter and a glass of 
buttermilk. No better lunch could be offered a 
hungry prince, if princes were ever fortunate 
enough to get hungry. 

As he sat in the wide, cool kitchen, resting, eat- 
ing, and drinking, he could hear all the conver- 


for it. 


sation in the next room, where the dress was 
being tried on. 

“It’s too tight here,” said a disappointed voice, 
— the voice of Ella, the Browns’ little daughter. 

“Yes, that’s got to be altered.” Her mother 
spoke decidedly. ‘“ Mrs. Young’sa careful woman, 
too. I don’t see how she came to make it so 
small.” ‘“ But look, what wide ‘turnings-in’ she’s 
left!” put in a third voice, that of the “help.” 
“Tt can be let out just as easy.” 

“Well, the boy can take it back,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “You'll have to start without it, Ella; 
but that doesn’t matter much. Your father’ll 
have to ride over on Saturday. He can call by 
Mrs. Young’s and get it.” 

“I don’t want to wear it before Sunday,” ad- 
mitted Ella. 

“Tf you did, the boy could bring it over to-mor- 
row,” said the “help.” Jim decided that he liked 
her, 

“No—no. That would make him lose two days’ 
schooling instead of one, and Widow Young tries 
so ‘hard to keep him regular,” objected Mrs. 
Brown. Jim wondered crossly why she didn’t 
mind her own business. His schooling had noth- 
ing to do with her. Any one might think she paid 
Mrs. Brown came into the kitchen with 
the dress made up into a neat parcel. She told 
Jim that, if his mother had it ready by Saturday 
morning, Farmer Brown would call for it on his 
way to the depot. Jim’s homeward way was not 
quite so joyous. He had had a glimpse of another 
holiday, and he did not like to lose it. He had 
been too well brought up to entertain seriously the 
thought of playing “ hookey,” as some of the boys 
did,— it would break his mother’s heart if she 
were to hear of his doing such a thing,— and as to 
deceiving her,— well, Jim had never thought of it 
till now. 

Andnow? Iam sorry to say that he did think 
of it. He thought of not saying that Saturday 
would do, but of letting her assume, as she 
naturally would, that the dress must go home the 
next day, Friday. That would make a visit to the 
school-house three days off. 

Jim had plenty of time. He sat down by the 
swollen brook, and began to fish. He pulled from 
his pocket, with his very primitive fishing tackle, 
the, card he had received at the Sunday School, 
only last Sunday. He glanced at it carelessly. 

“Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord.” 

Well, but he wasn’t going to lie. Of course, 
he would never do that. He was only just going 
to hold his tongue. That was a different matter. 
But he couldn’t feel happy, and the fish wouldn’t 
bite. He got up crossly, and went home. He 
reached his mother’s cottage just about the time 
he usually did when he attended school, but he 
didn’t feel half as happy as he generally did. He 
began to have a dim perception of a great truth, — 
that work sweetens play. 

He listened to his mother’s surprised lamenta- 


‘tions about the tightness of the dress, and then he 


said : — 

“Can you get it done to-day, mother? ” 

“No, I can’t,” she sighed. “Did they want it 
to-day?” 

“No-o,” said Jim, slowly. 
Bay 80.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and felt the card. 
Well, he hadn’t lied. 

“When does Ella start?” was his mother’s next 
inquiry. 

“They said — they didn’t say,” replied Jim. 

“T suppose it will be to-morrow,” Mrs. Young 
said. ‘“ Well, there’s no help for it. Mrs. King’s 
skirt must be got home to-night. I must work at 
that till supper. Then I’ll do this, and you must 
take it to-morrow. I'll have to write a note to the 
schoolmaster.” 


“No-o. -They didn’t 
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“TJ haven’t said a word that isn’t so,” said Jim 
to his conscience. 

“No,” said his conscience, sternly. “But you 
are letting your mother think what isn’t so. 
You’re deceiving her. And lying could do no 
more.” 

Jim went out into the yard. He wasn’t happy. 
No, though he would have another walk through 
the wood to-morrow, he couldn’t feel as he had 
done a few hours ago. : 

He looked in at his mother. She was pale and 
worried. How hard she worked! And for him,— 
to keep him at school and give him a good educa- 
tion. He turned away from the window, and 
looked up at the sky. 

In another moment he re-entered the house. 

“Mother,” he said huskily, “Mrs. Brown said 
to have that dress ready early Saturday morning, 
and Farmer Brown’ll call for it.” 

His heart leaped, and the summer joy again 
filled his soul. 

“Well, to be sure,” said his mother, in mild 
surprise. ‘“ And why didn’t you say so at first?” 

But Jim went back to the yard, to avoid an- 
swering. He pulled out his card, and looked at it. 
“Queer!” he thought. “Just a bit of paper.” 

The next day he went to school. The old 

_school-house looked as uninviting as usual. But 
Jim felt very happy, and he took his place at the 
worm-eaten desk with an unclouded brow. ~ 

“Attention!” The master’s tone was sharp, as 
usual; but the boys looked up eagerly, scenting 
the unwonted. ‘“We’ll give this day to geology 
and botany,” said the master. ‘Bring your lunch 
baskets. You will have cookies and ginger ale, 
besides, at Remington [the next village]; but you 
will feel pretty hungry, after your ride. Ready 
now. Here are the wagons!” 

Then Jim knew what he might have lost. He 
felt in his pocket for the Sunday-School card. 
But for that, he thought gratefully, he might now 
be carrying the little dress over to Farmer 
Brown’s with a burdened conscience and a heavy 
heart. 

“Hurrah!” he cried, as the wagons approached. 

“Hurrah!” shouted all the boys together. The 
sun shone, and the schoolmaster smiled. 
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The ancient Greeks had a saying that the beau- 
tiful and the useful were always allied. 
TUCKERMAN. 


A SONG. 


‘THrRE is ever a song somewhere, my dear; 
There is ever something sings alway; 
There’s the song of the lark when the skies are 
clear, 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray, 
The sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree; 
And in and out, when the leaves drip rain, 
‘The swallows are twittering unceasingly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair, 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a song somewhere. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black or the mid-day blue; 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 
And the cricket chirrups the whole night 
through. 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 
James WuHitcoms RiItey. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE LESSONS. 
BY J. L. H. 
I. THE COMMON DUTIES. 


HY is it that the humble, common duties 

of life are so neglected, so. despised? 

It is an age of ambition. The boys and 

girls leave school with aspirations above the com- 

mon duties that some one must do, or the happi- 
ness of homes will be wrecked. 

Some one has written sweetly and forcibly: 
“Let us lay hold of common duties ‘and relations. 
Let us lay hold of the tenderness that belongs to 
them. Shall we miss all the divine sweetness of 
life, in order to have a career? Shall we shirk 
home, family, relatives, and domestic duties, in 
order to learn Sanskrit, ethnology, philology?... 
We need not let our talents lie idle nor neglected 
to make the most of them: there is a place and a 
grand work for them all; but let us keep their 
development forever subordinate to simple human 
duties, usually at home.” 

It is wise and good for the young to know the 
true value of the common duties of life. If they 
are not performed properly, the pleasure of the 
higher duties is lessened. 

What discomfort there is in the home in which 
the rooms are unswept, the mantels undusted, the 
windows unwashed, the food poorly prepared and 
served in a slovenly way, and the whole house is 
in disorder ! ‘ 

To avert this, some one must perform menial 
duties; and the one who does it cheerfully, sweetly, 
and thoroughly, has achieved a greater triumph 
than the member of the family who utterly rejects 
any and all of these duties, in order to learn San- 
skrit or shine in the world of letters. 

Lay hold of the common duties and do them 
well, if you would prove yourself fit for the 
higher duties and for the service of God. 


II. DROP WORRY. 


There are a good many things that wise folk 
drop out of their lives, when they come to realize 
the folly of them. One of the things it is wise to 
drop out of one’s life, as speedily as possible, is 
worry. If you are afilicted with this dreadful 
disorder, pray God to rid you of it, and wage war 
against it with all the force of your own will. 

How often one hears the expression, “I am so 
worried,” or “I can’t help worrying about this or 
about that!” Do you not know that “every mo- 
ment of worry weakens the soul for its daily com- 
bat”? It is true that “worry is an infirmity: 
there is no virtue in it. Worry is a spiritual near- 
sightedness; a fumbling way of looking at little 
things and of magnifying their value. 

“True spiritual vision sweeps the universe, and 
sees things in their right proportion.” Worrying 
is a sign of weakness both mental and physical. 
It is true that only the serene soul is strong. 
Therefore, cultivate serenity. Nothing can be 
accomplished by worry. It is all loss when one 
spends time in worrying. 


Il. TO-DAY. 


Dr. Trumbull says: “To-day is, for all that we 
know, the opportunity and occasion of our lives. 
On what we do or say to-day may depend the suc- 
cess and completeness of our entire life struggle. 
It is for us, therefore, to use every moment of 
to-day as if our very eternity were dependent upon 
its words and deeds.” 

Do we do this? No. There is nothing of which 
we are so prodigal as time. Nor is there anything 
that we should husband more carefully. It is 
something we cannot recall. 

We hear of people “making up for lost time,” 


but it is not possible to really do this. Time lost 
is lost for eternity. There is no time like the 
present, no time like to-day. To-morrow is far off 
and yesterday is gone forever. If we make a 
right use of to-day, we need not give ourselves 
any concern about to-morrow. 

President Eliot of, Harvard College says, “ We 
may be sure that one principle will hold throughout 
the whole pursuit of thoughtful happiness,— the 
principle that the best way to secure future hap- 
piness is to be as happy as is rightly possible 
to-day.” 

Iv. THE HAPPY BOY. 


“He is such a happy little fellow,” said a lady 
speaking of the son of one of her near neighbors. 
“He has a very merry heart. We hear him laugh- 
ing so cheerily a dozen times a day; and, when I 
meet him on the street, he greets me so frankly, so 
politely, and with such delightful boyish heartiness 
He is a joy to the neighborhood.” 

A boy who can have this said truthfully about 
him is a public benefactor. He will always have 
friends, and it will be his privilege to “ radiate hap- 
piness wherever he goes. He will be a source of 
great comfort and happiness to his own family and 
to the world at large. 

“I like nothing better than an innocently and 
joyously happy boy, whose outlook on life is ever 
bright and hopeful.” 

His merry heart will be a potent factor in help- 
ing him to achieve success in life. 


Vv. ON TIME, 


“Better late than never,” is not a good maxim. 
Here is a much better one, “ Better never late.” 

The writer was not long ago instrumental in 
securing a good position in a store for a boy about 
fifteen years of age. He needed the place very 
much, for his mother was in the most reduced cir- 
cumstances, and this boy was the eldest of six chil- 
dren, and the mother was a widow. 

At the end of two weeks the mother came to me 
to ask if I would be willing to go to the store and 
ask the proprietor ‘to take Willie back again.” 

“Take him back?” I said. “Has he lost his 
place?” 

“Yes, sir: they sent him back home when he 
went to the store yesterday morning.” 

A call on the proprietor of the store elicited the 
fact that the boy had been discharged because he 
was “never on time.” 

“He was late every morning,” said the proprie- 
tor. ‘“He always had some excuse, but I could 
not have a boy of that kindin my employ. If I 
excused him, I must excuse others. I insist on 
every person in my employ being here on time. 
I am here myself on time, and it is omly right and 
just that they should be here also.” 

It is right and just that every boy who is paid 
for his time should be at his post on time. He 
will find that punctuality is of high value, and 
that the lack of it will be a stumbling-block in the 
road toward success. 


HOW TO VIEW LIFE. 


RESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale, in an address 
to the students, recently, used an illustra- 
tion that will bear thinking about by every 

young man in or out of college to-day. He spoke 
of the eager hopes of those before him, and of 
how much each expected to get out of life; but he 
gave them, instead, a higher thought. ‘t We think 
of life,” he said, “‘as a goblet to be drained. Is it 
not rather a measure to be filled? ” 


The fountain of tranquillity is within our- 
selves: let us keep tt pure. PHOCIAN. 
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PROPHETS. 


O proruHET souls of all the years, 
Bend o’er us from above: 

Your far-off vision, toils, and tears 
Now to fulfilment move. 


One Life together we confess, 
One all-indwelling Word, 
One holy Call to righteousness 
Within the silence heard. 


One Law that guides the shining spheres 
As on through space they roll, 

And speaks in flaming characters 
On Sinais of the soul. 


One Love, unfathomed, measureless, 
An ever-flowing sea, 

That holds within its vast embrace 
Time and eternity. : 

F. L. Hosmer. 


A NOBLE EPITAPH. 


WRITER in the Loutsville Post tells how 

he once found on a Kentucky hillside a 

quaint and loving inscription on a roughly- 

hewn stone over one of a pair of neglected graves 
in a sassafras thicket. 

The stone was overgrown with wild ivy, but 
he could make out these words, rudely chiseled on 
it: — 

JANE LALER 


Dep Acus 1849 


She wuz allus kine to evrybuddie 


Inquiry of an aged mountaineer about the Laler 
family elicited the fact that the woman was the 
wife of an old woodsman who once lived and 
hunted on Mount Elkhorn. It was probably his 
unpractised hand that had carved her epitaph 
before he, too, was laid by her side in his hillside 
grave. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Not long ago we published, ‘Famous Heads of 
Jesus,” number by number, in goodly form and 
detail. -On the first page, this issue, will be found 
a grouping of these heads in smaller size. Who 
can tell the Editor the different artists’ names? 
Here is a fine trial of memory, or of investigation, 
as it may be. Write at once to the Editor! 

To the member of a Sunday-School class; any 
and all. Tell your teacher that the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society has published a handsome 
Christmas Card, quite large, to place on the mantel 
ordesk. It has a border of holly and holly berries, 
printed in green and red. It has a fine picture of 
Hoffman’s “ Jesus in the Temple,” and, below the 
picture, “Our Faith” tastefully printed. After 
saying this to teacher, suggest that you would like 
one for a Christmas present. Teacher ought to 
give one to each member of the class. Or the 
minister might give one to every pupil in the 
school. It is something of permanent value, as 
well as “‘a thing of beauty.” 

The success of the new department, ‘The 
Home Study Club,” will depend greatly on our 
readers. If they “take hold,” the best of results 
will surely come. Search and send in answers. 
You will find the labor a beneficial one. Informa- 
tion will grow, acquaintance with authors increase, 
and a pleasant diversion will make winter hours 
brighter. 

And this leads the Editor to say that what we all 
need is more knowledge of the best books, the best 
authors, and the best thoughts. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 
IN CHARGE OF MRS. SARA 8. ABBOTT. 


This will be a regular department in Hvery 
Other Sunday for the presert. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Hvery Other Sunday. 


. Acknowledgments will be made and possibly 


prizes will be given to the three who send in the 
most satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. Longfellow said of whom? 


“There in seclusion and remote from men, 
The wizard hand lies cold 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told.” 


What is the tale? Where is the place, “ remote 
from men”? 

2. Where is Mrs. Browning buried? Her tomb 
was designed by whom? What friends are buried 
near her? 

3. What was the favorite hymn of Abraham 
Lincoln? Who was the author and what are the 
most noted of his works? ; 

4, James Russell Lowell introduced a caricature 
of whom as “Miranda” in his “Fable for Crit- 
ics”? 

5. Where is the painting “‘ The Broken Pitcher,” 
and who painted it? This artist excelled in paint- 
ing what? 

6. From what poem and what author is the fol- 
lowing quotation? 


“A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn.” 


7. What is the closing line of Milton’s Sonnet 
on his Blindness? 

8. Where is Emerson buried? . What marks his 
burial-place and what friends are buried near him? 

9. Where is the Matterhorn? . Who made the 
first ascent to its summit and when? 

10. What subject was most frequently and most 
successfully treated in the pictures of David 
Teniers, the Younger? ‘The first wife of this 
artist was the daughter of whom? 

11. The cow has not been of much service to 
the poet, yet there are two beautiful well-known 
poems in which the poets could hardly have 
managed without her. What are the poems and 
who are the authors? 

12. What artist has been called the “ painter of 
angels”? Where and when was he born? Where 
is his painting of twelve angels, each with musical 
instruments,— a picture so often copied? 


Answers will appear in the number of Every 
Other Sunday for Jan. 5, 1902. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Wasata, Ia. 
Dear Editor,— Iam a little girl of eight years old. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, and take the 
Every Other Sunday. I enjoy reading the stories in 
it and working the puzzles. I found the answers to the 

fruit puzzles. I remain, 
Yours truly, 
ManDGE'|CARRINGTON. 


ENIGMA (XI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 4, 12, 11, 5, isa little bird. 

My 5, 11, 13, 15, is what birds make. 

My 3, 8, is a preposition. 

My 12, 14, 10, 11, 2, is something that runs through 
the land. 

My 1, 9, 15, 11, is something a dog does. 


My 6, 9, 15, is the opposite of stand. 
My 2, 7, 5, is something a deg likes to do. 
My 15, 3, 16, 6, is something children like to play 
with. 
My whole is a place of learning. 
EpitH GROVENOR. 


BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 


TuE name ofa ruler in the time of Jesus. . 

Who was called the Father of the Faithful ? “1 

The disciple whose name signified a rock. 

The ‘‘ Apostle to the Gentiles.” 

How often was the Passover held? 

On what mountain was Moses buried ? 

Who was fed by ravens? 

What were the disciples told to do? 

Who does Jesus. say are the light of the world? 

Upon whom did the mantle of Elijah fall? 

What king was almost persuaded to be a Christian ? 

Who was the wife of Isaac? 

The initials of the replies to these queries give the 
season’s greeting. 

L. L. 8.. 


AN ANCIENT PUZZLE. 


From six you take nine, and from nine you take 
ten, then from forty take fifty, and six will remain. 


DROPPED VOWELS. 


Tr wrth s n bng nt smng; 
N dng ch dy tht gs by | 
Sm Ittl gd nt n th drmng 
F grt thgs t d by nd by; 
Fr whtvr mn sy n thr blndnss, 
Nd spt f th fnes f yth, 
Thr’s nthng s kngly s kndnss, 
Nd nthng s lyl s trth. 
Le Cry. 


CONUNDRUM XIII. 


Who was the strongest man spoken of in the Bible ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. V. 


Eniema VIII.— Rosa Bonheur. 
Enigma I1X.— Frances H. Burnett. 


PuzzLeE. 
Mississippi (Miss.). 
Ohio (O!). 
Pennsylvania (Pa.). 
Arkansas (Ark.). 
Tennessee (Tenn.). 
Illinois (Ill.). 
Massachusetts (Mass.). 
Missouri (Mo.). 
Maine (Me.). 


ANAGRAM.— Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

ConunpRrum IX.— When long experience has made 
him sage. 

ConunDRUM X.— Nothing. 


Answers to puzzles in previous numbers of Every 
Other Sunday have been received from George Bath, 
Clarence Lovejoy, Madeline Maslin and Chester Ra- 
phael Lander. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in . 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication. is suspended in 
July and August. 
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